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BRANCH INSIGNIA OF REGULAR CAVALRY, 1833-1872 


ky Frank C. Townsend and Frederick P. Todd 


This paper begins with the establishment of the 
Regiment of Dragoons on 2 March 1833. For dress 
uniform, the officers and men of this new com- 
mand wore beaver caps with “a gilt star, silver 
eagle, and gold cord; the star to be worn in 
front...’ (Plate 1).' The same device was later 
prescribed for the 2nd Regiment of Dragoons (es- 
tablished 1836) and remained regulation until 1850 
in bota regiments. There is no evidence that the 
3rd Regiment of Dragoons, which was raised solely 
for the Mexican War, ever wore dress uniforms 
and, therefore, this insignia. It might be added that 
this identical cap plate, as well as several slightly 
different models, were sold by military outfitters to 
various Volunteer corps. 

Even a quick glance shows this eagle to be a far 
different bird than those which had graced Ameri- 
can military caps and buckles before. He is, in fact, 
a Napoleonic eagle and a very special one. How he 
came to be adopted for the Regiment of Dragoons 
is a bit of a mystery; a possible explanation is that 
he was a badge of two of the most celebrated Dra- 
goon regiments of the English-speaking world at 
the time, the Ist and 2nd Dragoons of the British 
Army. Each of these regiments had captured a 
French eagie at Waterloo, and displayed them as 
badges. 

Around the neck of the eagle is a wreath. This 
stems from an award presented by the Municipal- 
ity of Paris to all French regiments that had been 
under fire at Jena, Friedland, and Eylau; originally 
a golden wreath attached to the eagle. Whether the 
ones capiured by the Dragoons were so decorated 
is a question, but by 1833, at least, both of their 
badges had wreaths on and the one adopted by the 
American authorities is a close copy.’ 

There is, of course, another explanation: that the 


Napoleonic eagle was adopted straight from France. 
Fondness for Great Britain was rather uncommon 
in those days and it is-hard to picture the Army 
deliberately adopting a British insignia. On the 
other hand, the Napoleonic eagle certainly was not 
being used in royalist France of that era, so from 
what source did it come? Was it merely an attrac- 
tive device produced by a manufacturer of military 
cap plates? 

The dress regulations are silent on the subject of 
forage cap insignia for the Dragoons. But photo- 
graphs make it clear that, in the 1840's at least, 
officers’ caps were decorated with a 6-pointed star, 
probably embroidered in gilt (Plate 2). The full 
dress skirt ornament was a star and there is reason 
to believe that the star, in one form or another, 
had been a symbol of our dragoons during the War 
of 1812. Hence the star must be considered a branch 
insignia of the mounted arm. 

The Dragoon dress coatee had “collar, cuffs, and 
turnbacks, yellow,” in distinction to the red of Ar- 
tillery and the white of Infantry. Here then, in 
1833, is the beginning of the Cavalry branch color. 
It met some competition in the 1850’s (orange for 
Dragoons and green for Mounted Riflemen) but 
after 1861 remained unchallenged. 

The year 1846 brought forth the Regiment of 
Mounted Riflemen. Its only distinctive insignia at 
this time, so far as we know, was “a gold embroid- 
ered spread-eagle, with the letter R in silver on the 
shield,” worn apparently on the officers’ forage 
caps. No surviving examples of this eagie are known. 
‘GO 38, AGO, 2 May 1833; GO 36, AGO, 21 June 1839; etc. In- 
signia illustrated are from Captain Townsend’s collection. 

*See Journal of the Society for Army Historical Research, XXIll, 
85. A variant form of this “Napoleonic” eagle is reported by 


Member J. D. Campbell. The bird looks to dexter, is embroidered 
in gold. He does not know how it was worn. 























Plate 1 
Courtesy of the Smithsonian Institution. 


Since the Mounted Riflemen’s insignia was more 
regimental than branch, we can complete its story 
in one place. In 1850,° in the old Rifle tradition, it 
was given the trumpet as a device (Plate 3); officers 
wore “a trumpet perpendicular” and enlisted men 
the same in yellow metal “with the letter of the 
company above.” Lists of articles shipped to 
Mounted Riflemen officers on recruiting service in 
Baltimore include “Artillery forage cap letters.” 

New regulations the next year authorized officers 
to have the trumpet “embroidered in gold, with the 
number of the regiment in silver, within the bend.” 
In 1858, however, this trumpet was prescribed 
merely as “gold embroidered . . . on a black velvet 
ground,” leaving out the regimental number, since 
there was only one.* These devices were worn by 
the regiment until it was redesignated the 3rd Cav- 
alry in 1861, and given Cavalry devices. As the 3rd 
Armored Cavalry Regiment today, it has a distinc- 
tive insignia which bears the old “trumpet perpen- 
dicular.” 

Cross sabers were first introduced in 1850 when 
the radical dress regulations of that year (the ones 
that so impressed the British editor, see MC&H, 





‘GO 2, AGO, 13 February 1850. 

‘Invoice, 20 July 1846, in QMG records, National Archives. 
*GO 31, AGO, 12 June 1851. 

*GO 3, AGO, 24 March 1858. 





VII, 111) stated that Dragoon officers were to wear 
“two cross sabres (edges upwards) instead of the 
star, with the number of the regiment in the angle 
above.” The “star” referred to was the 6-pointed 
one on the forage cap. For enlisted Dragoons it 
prescribed “two cross sabres, (edges upwards) with 
the letter of the company in the angle above, and 
the number of the regiment below.” Both insignia 
were to be of gilt metal. 

This regulation was short lived and was probably 
never put into effect. The following year brought a 
widely revised edition which, so far as we are con- 
cerned here, removed all branch insignia from the 
caps of enlisted Dragoons, leaving them with only 
their company letter, and the ornaments common 
to all the Army.* Dragoon officers were authorized 
“two sabres crossed, (edges upward,) embroidered 
in gold, with the number of the regiment in silver, 
in the upper angle.” The cross sabers m Plate 4 is 
an almost exact facsimile of the illustration in the 
Horstmann edition of the 1851 regulations, al- 


'GO 2, AGO, 13 February 1850. 
*GO 31, AGO, 12 June 1851. 





Pilate 2 
Courtesy of the National Archives. 
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Plate 9 
Official photograph, one of a series circa 1862, depicting a 
cavalry trumpeter. Courtesy Smithsonian Institution. 
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Plate 10 


though they are made of gilt metal in imitation of 
embroidery. 

In 1855 two Cava'ry regiments were organized, 
being the first such regiments officially so designat- 
ed, as distinct from “dragoons.” They were fur- 
nished with the “Hardee” or “Jeff Davis” felt dress 
hat, decorated with ostrich feather, cord and tas- 
sles, and with one side of its brim fastened up with 
the eagle formerly worn on the cap. No mention 
was made of any ornament other than that officers 
would wear the “number of the regiment in front” 
and the men the “letter of the company” instead of 
the number.’ The hat was, no doubt, considered 
enough identification. 

In 1858 dress hats were ordered for the entire 
army and the ornament for Dragoon officers was 
“two gold embroidered sabres, crossed, edges up- 
wards, on black velvet ground, with the number of 
the Regiment in silver in the upper angle.'® The 
earlier sabers had been embroidered directly onto 
the dark blue cloth bands around the lower part of 
the cap. This new “black velvet ground” was fitted 
on an oval-shaped tin plate with wire loops on the 
back for easy removal (Plate 5). The similarity of 
the ring at the intersection of the sabers with that 
in Plate 4 is noticeable. The Cavalry officers were 
given “the same... except that the sabres will be 
reversed, with the number of the regiment in the 
lower angle” (Plate 6). Enlisted men were to wear 
the same devices as the officers of their regiments 
but in “yellow metal,” with the company letter in 
place of the number (Plate 7). 





*GO 13, AGO, 15 August 1855. 
"GO 3, AGO, 24 March 1858. 
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Plate 11 
Carte de visite, collection of Frederick P. Todd. This officer 
has provided himself with a general officer’s sash rather than 
the regulation crimson silk net. 


Just how many persons complied with these or- 
ders, or how many pieces of insignia were actually 
turned out, is not known, for on 24 June of the 
same year (three months later) General Orders No. 
7 prescribed that Cavalry officers would wear the 
same as those of Dragoons except that the regi- 
mental number would still be in the lower angle 
(Plate 8). 

It now appears that Dragoons and Cavalry wore 
identical sabers with the exception of the location 
of the numbers and this continued so until all 
mounted regiments were merged into the Cavalry 
by the Act of 3 August 1861. All officers then 
adopted the sabers “crossed, edges upwards, with 
the regimental number in the upper angle” which 
the Dragoons were first to use in 1850."' The “black 
velvet ground” for officers’ sabers lasted until 1872 
when an entire new insignia was ushered in. 

During the period from 1858 to 1872 the enlisted 





"Article LI, Army Regulations, 1861 and 1863. 





men of mounted regiments wore the same style of 
cross sabers as their officers, but with company let- 
ters and often, apparently, with regimental num- 
bers as well. The official series of uniform photo- 
graphs of about 1862 (Plate 9), includes a cavalry- 
man with both letter and number above the sabers. 
Other photographs taken during the Civil War 
show different arrangements. 

Without doubt there was a wide variation in 
cavalry insignia during the war. Officers commonly 
wore smali sabers, embroidered on black or dark 
blue cloth, on the front of their forage caps (Plate 
10). Others fastened their velvet insignia on top of 
their caps (Plate 11), and enlisted men very com- 
monly pinned their brass devices in the same place. 
When the black campaign hat was worn it often 
had some sort of cross sabers on the front. Finally, 
volunteer cavalrymen wore insignia like the Regu- 
lars, in all its variety, or plain cross sabers without 
further designation. 

As a final note on cavalry insignia in the Civil 
War we show the badge of Sheridan’s Cavalry 
Corps: gold cross sabers on a blue field surrounded 
by a golden glory (Plate 12). No order was ever 
published establishing this badge, but it was worn 
in late 1864 and 1865 (as a pin or suspended from 
a ribbon) on the left breast.'* Like the other corps 
badges, it was not an official insignia and was worn 
almost entirely by officers and, after the war, by 
veterans of the Corps. : 


To be continued 


'"MC&H, IV, 38. The badge is illustrated in QMG, Flags of the 


Army of the United States Carried during the War of the Rebel- 
lion. .., 1887, Washington, final plate. 








Plate 12 








ARMY FIELD PRESSES IN THE 1860’s AND ‘70's 


by Edwin H. Carpenter, Jr. 


In 1871 John L. Ringwalt’s American Encyclopaedia 
of Printing, under the heading “Army Press,” pic- 
tured two small portable presses “which, though 
too small! for general use, [were] found very con- 
venient in the printing-offices attached to many 
camps during the late war.” These two presses, the 
Cincinnati Type Foundry’s Army Press and the 
Adams Cottage Press, as well as the equally small 
Lowe Press and other less portable models of the 
time were used extensively by United States and 
Confederate Army units in the Civil War and the 
Indian wars of the *70s. 

The following notes on some presses and im- 
prints of these two decades are offered not as a 
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PRINTING OFFICE OF THE PENNSYLVANIA THIRTEENTH,. CAMP TENNALLY, D. C. 


definitive treatment, but as a rough outline which 
it is hoped others will help fill in. Specific and con- 
nected accounts are not easy to find, and one has 
to piece together incidental references. Identifica- 
tion of field press items is difficult because few 
record their precise origin in an imprint or colo- 
phon. Permanent bases and headquarters occupy- 
ing captured cities normally had at their disposal 
fully equipped printshops (though in the latter case 
the type was often mixed), and their operation and 
Output are not as interesting as those of units in 
the field. 

The earliest Civil War examples found during 
this study come, naturally enough, from the newer 
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Sexouant Perzmmin, Co. A. See page 218. 








Army Press.—This title has been applied to a 
press manufactured by the Cincinnati Type Foundry, 
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and also to a small portable press, which, though 
too small for general use, was found very conve- 
nient in the printing-offices 
attached to many camps 
during the late war; and its 
name is derived from its 
adaptation to the use of 
movable army printing-offi- 
ces or similar purposes. The 
small cut which is shown is 
known as the Army Press but is generally called 
the Adams Preas, after the name of the maker. It 
will be readily recognized by amateur printers. 











Reproduced from Ringwalt’s AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
PRINTING, Philadelphia, 1871. 


and less populated regions, in the trans-Mississippi 
theater. The checklists of early printing in Arkansas 
and Oklahoma, compiled by the Bibliographical 
Society of America, record various Confederate 
and Federal general and special orders from late 
1861 and the first half of 1862. The earliest is a 
Confederate general order of 29 November 1861, 
“presumably” printed on an army press at Poca- 
hantas, Arkansas.' By mid-1862 at least one of 
these presses was producing a substantial output, 





‘Albert H. Allen. ed., Arkansas Imprints, 1821-/876, New York, 
1947, no. 428; see also Appendices A (Federal) and B (Confed- 
erate), especially A-1 and B-3 and -5. Lester Hargrett, Oklahoma 
Imprints, 1835-1890, New York, 1951, nos. 205-215. 


for on 3 July Brigadier General Albert Pike, C.S.A.., 
wrote to Major General Thomas C. Hindman from 
Fort McCulloch, Oklahoma, “I take the liberty of 
inclosing to you copies of two pamphlets printed 
here for distribution to officers without charge. I 
will send you others as I print them. Having pur- 
chased a press, I print my own blanks... .”* 

Throughout the war, presses were operated in 
the field by units of both sides; in addition to orders 
and manuals, they were used to produce soldier 
newspapers and even soldier verse. There was a 
press in operation at Fort Rice, North Dakota, in 
1864 and ’65 on which were printed not only the 
Frontier Scout, a newspaper, but also two broad- 
sides of verse by Sergeant P. A. Morgan of Com- 
pany E, Ist U.S. Volunteer Infantry.’ Soldier pa- 
pers were quite common at this time, some being 
manuscript, some printed in civilian shops, and 
some on field presses. For example, the Pennsy/- 
vania 13th and the Haversack were published in 
Tennallytown, Pennsylvania, on an Adams Cottage 
press; Volume II of the War Eagle of Columbus, 
Kentucky, was printed on a Hoe Washington press; 
the Progress in Newbern, North Carolina, was pro- 
duced in a regular printshop on a small Gordon; 
and the Reveille of the New Albany (Indiana) Gen- 
eral Hospital was done first on a Lowe hand press, 
then on an Adams.‘ An English observer with the 
Federal forces in 1862 says that field presses were 
used to print paper money, but preliminary inquiry 
among numismatists suggests that this must be 
taken with a grain of salt.° 





‘Official Records of the Rebellion. sec. 1, v. 13, 962, quoted in 
Hargrett, op. cit., 70-71. The pamphlets, two standard military 
manuals of the time, are nos. 202-203 of Hargrett’s list. 

‘Albert H. Allen. ed., Dakota Imprints. 1858-1889, New York. 
1947. nos. 33-34. 

‘For these references and others I am indebted to Colonel Earle 
Lutz of Richmond, Virginia, the authority on soldier newspapers 
of the Civil War. See his “Soldier Newspapers of the Civil War.” 
Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, v. 46 (1952). 
373-386; “ ‘Stars and Stripes’ Now a Symbol,” Bulletin of The 
New York Public Library, v. 57 (1953). 461-463; and “The Stars 
and Stripes of Illinois Boys in Blue,” Journal of the lilinois State 
Historical Society. v. 46 (1953). 132-141. 

‘Captain Edward O. Hewett. R. E.. to his mother, London (On- 
tario), 3 December 1862: “.. . when I was with their army not a 
man had received a penny for 9 months. and now over 5 months 
pay is due to them. although printing presses actually travel with 
the army and are kept hard at work manufacturing paper money.” 
Quoted on p. 53 of R. A. Preston, “A Letter from a British Mili- 
tary Observer of the American Civil War.” Military Affairs. v. 16 
(1952). 49-60. The sutlers of various regiments at this time issued 
chits resembling money; these may be what Hewett means. 
though the only ones I have seen were lithographed in New York 
or Pittsburgh. 
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Reproduced from La Bree’s PicTORIAL BATTLES OF THE CiviL War, J/, New York, 1885. 


Outside the United States, the following instance 
of Army field printing contemporary with the early 
years of the Civil War may be mentioned. It is 
especially significant since this press became the 
precursor of a civilian government printing office, 
whereas Army field printing in the United States, 
though often among the early printing of a locality, 
seems never to have been more than transitory. In 
1859 a detachment of Royal Engineers arrived in 
British Columbia from England, and soon there- 
after bought a small Columbian hand press and 
some type. At first this press was used to produce 
forms and circulars for the unit, but since the Colo- 
nel Commanding was also Chief Commissioner of 
Lands and Works, he soon used it to publish reports 
of surveys by engineer officers, promotional litera- 
ture, etc. When the detachment was disbanded in 
1863, the press (which may still be seen in the 
Government Printing Bureau in Victoria) and the 
corporal who had operated it became the nucleus 
of the provincial printing office.® 


One of the best documented instances of use of 
field presses in the Civil War occurs right at the 
end—at Appomattox, in fact. On the occasion of 
Lee’s surrender he asked for parole forms for 
his officers. Grant promised to try to procure 
these; and John Gibbon, Commanding General of 
the XXIV Corps, “said I thought that could be ar- 
ranged, as I had a small printing-press, and could 
have blank forms struck off,” which was done.’ 

During the war and the succeeding years, presses 
were fairly common at headquarters and posts in 





*See pp. 174-176 of Madge Wolfenden, “The Early Government 
Gazettes,” British Columbia Historical Quarterly, v. 7 (1943), 171- 
190. Since later purchases of type were made in San Francisco, it 
is likely the press and original stock of type came from there. 
"Page 940 of his “Personal Recollections of Appomattox,” Cen- 
tury Magazine, v. 63 [n.s., v. 41] (1902), 936-943. The incident is 
also mentioned in Gibbon’s Personal Recollections of the Civil War, 
New York, 1928, 327. For these references, other information on 
the Appomattox parole forms, and a photostat of one of them, I 
am indebted to John Cook Wyllie of the Library of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, who kindly lent me his notes and correspondence 
on the subject. 








the West, some of the located imprints being from 
Santa Fé, 1864 (District of New Mexico); Fort 
Union, New Mexico, 1867 (“Depot Quartermaster’s 
Printing Office’); Fort Leavenworth, 1868-1878 
(“Depot Printing Office” and “Government Print- 
ing Office’);* Omaha, 1877 (Department of the 
Platte); and Fort Davis, Texas, 1877 (“Chas. Krull, 
Post Printer’). There were also presses operated by 
units, such as the 34th Infantry Press at Grenada, 
Mississippi, in 1867; the 11th Infantry Press at 
Fort Griffin, Texas, in 1871; and the 4th Infantry 
Press at Fort Bridger, Wyoming, in 1875.° In the 
late "60s the Department of the Columbia had a 
press at Vancouver Barracks, and probably one at 
Portland as well,'® and throughout the ’70s the De- 
partment of Arizona published at various points in 
California and Arizona many items which must 
have been done on field presses. 


‘This name, now used only by the national printing office in 
Washington, was formerly used in various places where printing 
was done under government control; Colonel Lutz writes that he 
finds many references to a “U.S. Printing Office” in Southern 
towns occupied by the Federals. 

*See Douglas C. McMurtrie, The Fourth Infantry Press at Fort 
Bridger. Cheyenne, 1944, reprinted from Annals of Wyoming, v. 
13 (1941), 347-351. which reproduces the program of an enter- 
tainment by the 4th Infantry string band. McMurtrie says that 
this is the only known imprint of this press, but there were at 
least two more at Fort Sherman, Idaho in 1891: a twenty-page 
pamphlet in wrappers, A Historical Sketch of the Fourth Infantry 
from 1796 to 1861, by James A Leyden, and a register of the regi- 
ment from 1796 to 1890 by the same compiler (38 pages. wrap- 
pers). 

An example of the work of a regimental press in an Eastern 

city is a Synopsis of the History of the Eighth U. S. Infantry . . .. 
“printed at Regimental Headquarters, Eighth Infantry, David’s 
Island, New York Harbor” in 1871. 
‘See no. 499a of Douglas C. McMurtrie. Oregon Imprints, 1847- 
1870, Eugene, Oregon, 1950, and the comments thereon in George 
N. Belknap, McMuririe’s Oregon Imprints: a Supplement, Port- 
land. 1951, 7-8. Belknap quotes army correspondence of 1868 re- 
garding presses and printers. 


The output of these headquarters, unit, and post 
presses consisted of orders, circulars, annual re- 
ports, tables of distances, rosters, programs, etc., 
ranging from small broadsides to books of about 
forty pages. At least one non-military book appears 
to have been printed on an Army press, Joseph K. 
Hyer and William S. Starring’s Dictionary of the 
Sioux Language, 1866.'' The consensus of libraries 
owning copies and booksellers specializing in West- 
ern materials is that this was printed at Fort 
Laramie. 

The Division of the Pacific had a headquarters 
press in San Francisco in the ’60s (probably a sub- 
stantial printshop), on which was printed the pre- 
liminary edition of a famous reference book, 
Robert’s Rules of Order. Henry M. Robert was an 
Army officer who felt the need for such a manual, 
and drew it up in 1868 or °69. He had access to the 
headquarters press; and his copy of the first trial 
printing of the work, now in the Library of Con- 
gress, is indorsed by him, “San Francisco, Calif. 
1869. Set up with my type, & a few copies printed 
at Hd. Qrs. Mil. Division of the Pacific. HMR 
Never completed.” * 

Army field printing forms an interesting, if minor, 
chapter in both military history and printing his- 
tory, and the writer will be glad to exchange infor- 
mation with members of THE COMPANY or others 
in the hope of obtaining better-rounded informa- 
tion and of pushing the story both backward and 
forward from the period here treated. 





'' Douglas C. McMurtrie, Early Printing in Wyoming and the Black 
Hills, Hattiesburg. Mississippi. 1943, 44-45. 

"Emilie Tavel. “How Robert’s ‘Rules of Order’ Won Fame.” 
Christian Science Monitor, 28 February 1951, 7, with a reproduc- 
tion of the first page and indorsement. The work was not formal- 
ly published until 1876, by a commercial publisher in Chicago. 
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Appomattox parole. Courtesy of John Cook Wyllie of the Library of the University of Virginia. 
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MILITARY DRESS IN MARYLAND! 


by Anne S. K. Brown 


Mr. Douglas H. Thomas, Senior, whose Madeira 
dinners at 1010 St. Paul Street were celebrated in 
the days before the first World War, bought this 
painting (Plate 42) many years ago and left it to 
his daughter, Countess Edouard Oppersdorf of 
Paris, who now lives in New York. At a recent 
cocktail party in the Oppersdorf’s apartment my 
well-trained husband spotted it behind a vase of 
chrysanthemums. Count Oppersdorf obligingly 
climbed up on the piano and unhooked it. An ex- 
amination through a magnifying glass revealed the 
inscription over the arch of the building at the left, 
“Armoury, Independent Grays,” On the shako of 
the leading officer is a large gold “G,” although the 
privates seem to have an eagle on theirs. I believe 
that this delightful painting certainly shows a pa- 
rade of the Independent Grays in Baltimore and 
that it was painted several years before the music 
cover * was published—possibly between 1830 and 


1. Being the fifth portion of an illustrated lecture given before the 
Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore, 8 February 1954. 
2. See Plate 41, MC&H, VII, 76. 
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1835. In this learned gathering there may be some- 
one who can identify the armory. 

This is a Baltimore Pioneer, lithographed by J. L. 
Pratt on the cover of a Quick Step by Deems, pub- 
lished in 1841 (Plate 43). An expert would know 
him instantly for a pioneer because of the ax he 
carries. If he were French he would also have an 
apron, a tall fur cap, and a long black beard. Why 
anyone prefers digging ditches to shooting their 
enemies, I could never determine. They must be 
terrific patriots, or else good Quakers. 

Here are an officer and private of the Ist Balti- 
more Invincibles (Plate 44) in their new blue uni- 
form with a splendid view of their peculiar head- 
dress, and a dimmer but discernible view of the old 
shot tower and the Washington Monument. The 
picture was lithographed by P.S. Duval from a 
drawing of August Koellner in 1842 for the U.S. 
Military Magazine. By now, having buried prac- 
tically the whole first crop of officers, they are be- 
ing commanded by Captain James M. Anderson, 
with Messrs. Ballard, Benjamin Herring, and Parks 





(Plate 42) 
A portion of a painting showing a parade of the Independent Greys of Baltimore, circa 1830-35. 


Courtesy of Countess Edouard Oppersdorf. 











(Plate 43) 
Baltimore pioneer shown on the cover of a quick step by 
Deems published in 1841. 


as Lieutenants, and David Greaves, Jr. as Ensign. 

At Camp Baltimore, in Frederick, in 1842, dele- 
gates from 43 volunteer corps of Maryland and 
neighboring states were assembled with great 
pomp. This picture (Plate 45) was drawn “from 
nature” by James Queen for the U.S. Military 
Magazine and shows the grand parade. Brigadier 
General Benjamin Howard, whom we have already 
met as captain of the Mechanical Volunteers at 
North Point, commanded ihe First Brigade, with 
William Gilmor and John Swan as aides. The Bri- 
gade was composed of Colonel Bouldin’s Cavalry 
with the Baltimore County Troop, Captain Gatch, 
and the Independent Light Dragoons, Captain 
Owens; two Baltimore batteries: the Eagle Artil- 
lery, Captain George Kane, and Junior Artillerists, 
Captain Klunk. The 5th Regiment was command- 
ed by Colonel Nathaniel Hickman, with S. Hillin 
as Lieutenant-Colonel and H. S. Sanderson, Major. 
The Sth included the Ist Baltimore Light Infantry, 
Lieutenant Hinks; Ist Mechanical Volunteers, 
Captain Watkins; German Guards, Captain Ish- 
mael; Washington Light Guards, Captain Roney; 
National Guards of Frederick, Captain Lilly, and 
the Eutaws, Captain Keyser. 


The 2nd Brigade under Colonel Carroll included 
the 53rd and 2nd Regiments. In the 53rd, beside 


ll 


those companies already mentioned, were the Na- 
tional Guard of Baltimore, Captain Presstman, and 
the Lafayette Volunteers, Captain Roberts. The 
2nd Regiment included the Maryland Infantry of 
Frederick, Captain Small; Patapsco Patriots of 
Ellicott’s Mills, Lieutenant Emmert; German 
Yagers, Captain Frederick; Westminster Guards of 
Westminster, and the Powhattan Guards of Anne 
Arundel County. The troops were on tiptoe in an- 
ticipation of a review by President Tyler and Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott, but a downpour bogged the 
distinguished visitors down, and they got no fur- 
ther than Baltimore, where they were doubtless 
both refreshed and consoled, unless the town is 
greatly changed. 

Sometimes these Maryland companies went vis- 
iting further afield than Frederick. Here is a pic- 
ture of the Maryland Cadets encamped in Massa- 
chusetts in 1842 as guests of the Boston City Greys 
(Plate 46). The Maryland unit won the drill trophy 
at Camp Baltim«ore, and was doubtless sent north 
to be shown off. The picture is from a Quick Step 
published by Oakes in Boston. 

Camping was the fashion and here is a view 
(Plate 47) of Governor Porter of Pennsylvania re- 
viewing the troops at Camp Baltimore in 1842, 





(Plate 44) 
Officer and private of the Ist Baltimore Invincibles, 1842. 
Lithographed by P. S. Duval from a drawing by A. Koellner. 
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(Plate 45) 
Grand parade of the Volunteer Corps of Maryland at Camp Baltimore. Reproduced from a painting 
by James Queen in U.S. MILITARY MAGAZINE, 1842. 


from a large lithograph by A. C. Smith and Ed. 
Weber. The spectators in this picture are quite as 
picturesque as the troops. They also look mighty 
hot to me. 


Here again is our friend the Pioneer (Plate 48), 
this time in color, lithographed by L. T. Voight 
and published in 1842. You will note that the 
gentleman has gotten tired of carrying his imple- 
ment on his shoulder and now has it grounded at 
“parade rest.” 


This is a soldier of the National Guard (Plate 
49), a unit of the 53rd, whom we met at Camp 
Baltimore. It was the fashion at the time for the 
wives and sweethearts of the Corps to manufacture 
their colors in the best Widow Pickersgill tradition, 
and present them to the Company. The colors were 
often of a most elaborate design, as can be seen in 
this picture lithographed by A. C. Smith for the 
Banner Song of the Regiment published by George 
Willig in 1843. 


An extremely rare camp scene is the lithograph 
of Camp Frederick in 1843 owned by the Mary- 
land Historical Society (Plate 50). Except for a brief 
visit to the camp of 1841, this encampment marks 
the debut of Samuel Ringgold and his famous 
horse, or light, or “flying” artillery. 


Major Ringgold was born in Washington County 
in 1800, the son of a general who served in both 
the Maryland legislature and in Congress. His 
mother was the daughter of General Cadwallader 


of Philadelphia, of Revolutionary fame. The young 
Ringgold had a distinguished career. After grad- 
uating from West Point at 18, he invented a saddle 
for Army use and a rebounding hammer for field 
guns. He organized the first horse or “flying” artil- 
lery in the U.S. Army and fought it very gallantly 
in the Mexican War, until an enemy cannon ball 
ripped through both his thighs at Palo Alto, and 
he died in Texas four days later. His body was 
brought to Baltimore for burial and he was 
mourned as a national hero. 





(Plate 46) 
Camp of the Maryland Cadets in Massachusetts in 1842 from 
the cover of a quick step published by Oakes in Boston. 
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(Plate 47) 
Governor Porter of Pennsylvania reviewing the Maryland Militia at Camp Baltimore from a litho- 
graph by A. C. Smith and E. Weber published in 1842. 


Before the war clouds gather again, we must 
take a last look at the gay Maryland Militia, this 
time our friends, the Baltimore City Guards (Plate 
51), fresh from new riots on the railroad and ar- 
rayed in new uniforms of dark blue laced with gold, 
and wearing bearskin caps taller than those of the 





(Plate 48) 
Baltimore pioneer in 1842 from a lithograph by L. T. Voight. 


Grenadier Guards, or even of Napoleon’s Old 
Guard itself. Here they are seen marching through 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, with a guard of honor 
of the Charlestown City Guard. Their commander 
is Major Joseph Warner, with Captain E. R. Dorsey 
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(Plate 49) 
Private with the company colors of the National Guard from 
the cover of a song published by G. Willig in 1843. 
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{Plate 50) 


Camp scene at Frederick, Maryland, in 1843. Reproduced from a contemporary lithograph courtesy 


of the Maryland Historical Society. 


as adjutant. Young Corporal Parker has now been 
transferred from the Invincibles to be Captain of 
Company A. 

The picture is from a wood engraving in Ballou’s 
Pictorial of October 1859, drawn by Alfred Waud, 
whose wonderful Civil War paintings survive to- 
day in the Congressional Library. Ballou’s gives a 
lively account of the proceedings, saying: “The 
Corps comprises the flower of the Military Spirits 
of Baltimore” and that when the Baltimoreans ar- 
rived “in a perfect deluge of rain, they bore the 

















pelting of the pitiless storm like men, the artillery 
roared a welcome, banners fluttered, drums rolled, 
and all went merry as a marriage bell.” A wistful 
note is sounded in the closing sentence: “We trust 
that this visit will strengthen the ties of good fel- 
lowship which unite the various sections of our 
Union in one common interest.” Well, two short 
years later the guests were shooting at the hosts 
as they marched through Baltimore to join the 
Union army, so apparently those interests were not 
so common as all that. (To be continued) 





- 


(Plate 51) 
Full dress parade of the Baltimore City Guard through Charlestown, Massachusetts, in 1859. From 
a wood engraving in BALLOU’S PICTORIAL by Alfred Ward. 
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THE PLATES 
U. S. MARINE CORPS, 1797-1804 


(Plate No. 113) 


The recruitment of the first Marines who actually 
served under the Federal Government was author- 
ized by an Act of Congress signed by President 
Adams on | July 1797 which antedated the forma- 
tion of the Corps itself by more than a year. The 
men were to be used solely for service afloat and 
were signed on the articles of each ship in the same 
manner as was required for the seamen.’ 


Subsequently, on 11 July 1798, Adams approved 
“An Act for the Establishing and Organizing a Ma- 
rine Corps.” The legislation provided for a “Corps 
of Marines” to consist of 1 major, 4 captains, 16 
first lieutenants, 12 second lieutenants, 48 ser- 
geants, 48 corporals, 32 drums and fifes and 720 
privates, “including the Marines who have been 
enlisted, or are authorized to be raised for the 
naval armament.” The duties of the Marines in- 
cluded service ashore as well as afloat. 


A description of enlisted Marines’ uniforms dated 
24 August 1797 called for: 


... plain short coats of blue with red belt, [coats] edged 
with red and turned up with the same, with common 
small naval buttons, with blue pantaloons edged with 
red and red vests... Summer dress . . . white linen 
overalls.” 


A more complete description was recorded on 26 
October 1798: 


Blue cloth jacket, lapelled and faced with red, edged 
with red and a red belt, red cuffs cut underneath, with 
one small button; red collar, with a shoulder strap, edged 
with red, ending with. . .wings below the shoulder. . . Red 
vest, blue woolen overalls with red seams. . . naval buttons 
to all, Viz: an Eagle, with a shield on the left wing, enclos- 
ing a foul anchor. A common hat, trimmed with yellow, 
turned up on the left side with a leather cockade. . . White 
linen overalls (for summer). . . Stock and clasps. . . Shirts 
ruffies to the bosom . . . Shoes, with strings or rib- 
band .. . Two epaulets for each Sergeant, one Epaulet 
for each Corporal. The Epaulets are yellow silk. Drum- 
mers and Fifers dress: Red cloth coat with a blue belt, 
[coat] edged with common yellow livery, blue cuffs, 
edging the same, blue collar, edging the same, witha 
blue shoulder strap, edging the same, ending with blue 
wings, below the shoulder and edging the same.’ 


At the outset, the first Marine uniforms came 
from War Department stocks. It should be remem- 
bered that the Marine uniform matched that for- 
merly prescribed for the Rifle Battalions of the 
Legion. It would appear that when the Marines 





‘MS, Major Edwin N. McClellan, “History of the United States 
Marine Corps,” 3 vols., 1, Chap. 9, 6-16. 


were authorized in 1797, it was decided to issue 
them the leftover Rifle uniforms procured prior to 
the disbanding of the Legion and the transfer of 
the Rifle Battalions to the Infantry. The Rifle uni- 
form was a logical choice for the Marines: first, be- 
cause they were recruited primarily as riflemen * for 
the men-of-war; and second, because they offered 
an economical means of disposing of the Quarter- 
master’s otherwise unexpendable stock of Rifle 
uniforms. 

It is probable that the Army-issue uniforms did 
not last long. Marine Corps records from 1798 to 
1804 include considerable correspondence pertain- 
ing to the procurement of uniforms from private 
contractors. Much emphasis was placed upon such 
points as insuring that the collars be made high “as 
it defends [the men] from wet and cold,” and see- 
ing that the red belts “be not more than two inches 
wide [as] we find it looks handsomer.” 


Plate No. 113 illustrates the unitorm of Marines 
from 1797 to 1804. The sergeant’s plume was 
adopted in 1801, as was the music’s. While the 
drummer is described as wearing “Summer Dress,” 
a white linen jacket with red facings was adopted 
in the spring of 1800. This later uniform, however, 
appears to have been paid for by the men them- 
selves and was not issued “by the public.” Al- 
though most Marine detachments serving in tropi- 
cal climes purchased the modified “Summer Dress,” 
the uniform depicted remained the “issue” summer 
uniform. 

Marines, when first organized, were armed with 
either Charleville muskets or new Springfields. In 
time, these were replaced as much as possible by 
short Towers—especially by ship detachments, who 
favored the shorter British weapon for handling in 
the rigging and because its brass fittings were easier 
to keep up in the salt-laden atmosphere of life at sea. 


Lt. Col. John H. Magruder, [11 





*The source material on uniforms was taken from Journal of the 
Superintendent of Military Stores (1797-1802), Commissary Gen- 
eral of Purchases, QMGO; and USMC Letter Books 1798-1804, 
both in the National Archives. 

*Marines were usually referred to in contemporary records as 
riflemen, but this did not signify that the men actually carried rifles. 
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Private, Winter Dress 








Music, Summer Dress 
U. S. Marine Corps., 1798-1804 


Sergeant, Winter Dress 
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U. S. ARMY OFFICERS IN SOCIAL FULL DRESS, c. 1808-1812 


(Plate No. 114) 


The uniforms shown here belong to the period be- 
tween 1808 and the outbreak of the War of 1812. 
They are the off-duty styles, worn on social occa- 
sions. They are, furthermore, transition types, 
marking the change from the cutaway style to the 
straight breasted coat. The American Army was a 
bit late in effecting this change, for the British had 
quite generally adopted the new style by 1800. On 
26 January 1810, however, the Secretary of War 
ordered the new Infantry uniform “to be the same 
as heretofore—with this only difference, that [the] 
Breast is to be cut straight.” 


The uniform of the captain of Infantry is based 
upon a portrait of Captain Duncan Lamont Clinch, 
3rd Infantry, which now hangs in the Fort Clinch 
Museum, Florida. He held the rank of captain from 
1810 to 1813. His facings are scarlet and his lace 
and buttons are silver. A similar uniform is worn 
by Lieutenant Zebulon M. Pike, Infantry, in an 
engraving in his An Account of Expeditions io the 
Sources of the Mississippi, published in 1810.* In 
both portraits the coats are unbuttoned to the sash 
and the lapels turned back with studied carelessness. 
A second set of silver braid is applied to both layers 
of the double-breasted coat front so that, when 
buttoned across on either side, or buttoned back to 
show the full facings, the coat front would be ade- 
quately braided. Less exaggerated examples of un- 
buttoning the coat at the top can be found in pic- 
tures of Marine officers,* and to judge from British 
military portraits, the style must have been quite 
common at the time abroad. 


It is remarkable that Clinch does not wear a 
shoulder belt for his sword, although he has on his 
sash. Yet here, too, is a peculiarity which persists 
in portraits throughout the War of 1812, and this 
despite regulations which called for the sword belt 
and prohibited the sash. An order in the Marine 
Corps, for example, dated 8 November 1803, pro- 
hibited officers from wearing their sashes except 
while on duty.* The Army dress regulations of 
1814 specified that sashes were “to be worn only 
on a tour of duty, and round the waist.” ® 


Equally puzzling is the absence of the sword belt 
in these portraits. Standing orders of the Ist In- 
fantry of 1802, recommended that the sword “‘be 


worn at all times; but those who find it too incon- 
venient are at least to have their belts on.” It may 
be that the standing orders in the garrison of Gi- 
braltar, by showing the practice of the British of- 
ficers going to balls in 1803, may supply the answer. 
It was ordered that “When officers go to balls, then 
& then only, they will be permitted to appear in 
Shoes & Stockings. . . . the Sword to be worn in the 
Cross Belt over the Waistcoat, & not over the 
6 Pe. 

The rear view of the Artillery field officer will 
also serve to show the back of the Infantry coat. It 
is probable that some officers wore strings at the 
knees of their breeches, after the civilian fashion 
then current, but such practice was frowned upon 
and knee buckles were always considered regula- 
tion.” 

There is little official information concerning the 
uniforms of general officers of the Regular Army 
at this time. No doubt they were more or less of 
their owner’s design. The uniform shown here is 
based on Gilbert Stuart’s portrait of Major General 
Henry Dearborn, painted in 1812. 

Apparently the coat is double-breasted, of dark 
blue cloth, and embroidered in gold with oak leaves 
and acorns on collar and breast. The top two or 
three buttons of the breast remain unbuttoned, the 
turned-back lapel showing that the buttonholes are 
embroidered inside and out. Dearborn’s sword belt 
is of shoulder type, made of red morocco leather 
and ornamented with an oval gilt plate. He wears 
a white stock, shirt ruffle and high collared buff 
waistcoat. His breeches would also be buff. The 
Order of the Cincinnati is fastened to a button hole 


on the left breast. 
H. Charles McBarron, Jr. 





'MS letter, SW to Purveyor, 26 January 1810, in National 
Archives. 

*This engraving is reproduced in a more accessible modern biog- 
raphy: W. Eugene Hollon, The Lost Pathfinder: Zebulon Mont- 
gomery Pike, Norman, Okla., 1949, 16. 

‘See MC&H, Il, 26-27. 

‘Issued by Major William W. Burrows, USMC Archives. 

‘Army Regulations, 28 June 1814. 

"See MC&H, Ill, 74. 

‘Journal of the Society for Army Historical Research, II, 127-128. 
“Note the 1813 caricature of an over-dressed officer, by James 
Akin, reproduced in Library of Congress, An Album of American 
Battle Art, Washington, 1947, 107. 
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NEW YORK CITY GUARD, CIRCA 1857-1861 
(Plate No. 115) 


Few military companies among the pre-Civil War 
Uniformed Volunteers of New York City equalled 
the City Guard in brilliance and social graces.’ It 
was the archtype of the “independent” company, 
as much a leader in the direction of company indi- 
viduality as the Seventh Regiment, in the same 
epoch, was a leader in subordinating the whims of 
companies to regimental loyalty. In a span of twen- 
ty years the City Guard was assigned to four dif- 
ferent regiments, moving in and out seemingly to 
satisfy its own desires. Its fight against “regimenta- 
tion” will find many sympathizers today, just as it 
did a century ago. In the very end it remained in- 
dependent—and impotent. 

The company was formed 7 May 1833 as the 
Pulawski Cadets. Its captain was William M. Mc- 
Ardle, who possessed sufficient military back- 
ground to gain him a commission two years later 
in the U.S. Marine Corps. It was named after Casi- 
mir Pulaski (to give him his modern spelling), but 
this was its only foreign connection; its members 
came from New York families of better than ordi- 
nary means. 

In 1840 the company was consolidated with a 
splinter group from the New York Light Guard, re- 
organized as the New York City Guard, and attached 
to a beat militia regiment as a flank company. 
Seven years later, in the great reorganization of the 
City Volunteers, it was consolidated with predomi- 
nantly German companies to form the 11th Regi- 
ment. Disliking its Teutonic associates, it effected a 
transfer to the largely French 55th Regiment in 
1857. As unhappy with Frenchmen as with Ger- 
mans, in 1859 the City Guard persuaded the Ad- 
jutant General of New York to reassign it and two 
other companies to the 9th Regiment, then being 
reformed. This took place on 25 June, the City 
Guard becoming C Company but passing on its 
name to the entire 9th Regiment. In this situation 
it entered the Civil War. 

We see in the plate the City Guard around the 
time it entered the 9th Regiment. As fickle, how- 
ever, in dress as in regimental affiliation—and 
wealthy enough to afford the changes—this was 
only one of several uniforms it wore in pre-Civil 
War days. We will run through them briefly. 

As the Pulawski Cadets it wore blue tail-coats 


@ 


and trousers trimmed with red, with a bearskin cap 
without plate and a red and white plume.’ This 
uniform seems to have been worn until 1842 when, 
now called the City Guard, it replaced the blue 
coat with one of scarlet cloth. Mrs. John Nicholas 
Brown has in her collection a hand-colored plate 
dated 1842 showing the blue coat, while a music 
sheet dated the same year shows three privates in 
scarlet. The plume has disappeared, the facings are 
white, and the metal shows up as gilt. 

The City Guard seems to have continued to wear 
it until about 1850, for the music sheet mentioned 
above was republished that year. Yet, from the 
same year comes another music sheet whose cover 
shows officers of the company all in white. It was 
now part of the 1lth Regiment. Since white belts 
would not show up well against a white coat, they 
were changed to black leather. The white coats and 
trousers were trimmed with scarlet, but the bear- 
skins remained as before. 

Possibly because they proved too hard to keep 
clean, the white trousers were changed to blue 
about 1857. When the company entered the 9th 
Regiment, it wore the regulation New York State 
uniform for regimental formations.* The dress and 
undress versions are shown in the plate. 

By now readers must have noted something fa- 
miliar in this dress uniform of the City Guard, for 
one much like it can be seen in parades today. In- 
dividualists to the last, the veterans of the City 
Guard, shortly after the Civil War, teamed up with 
former members of an equally independent com- 
pany, the Light Guard. In 1868 they formed the 
Old Guard, a veteran society whose most re- 
knowned activity in modern times is giving the ball 
that bears its name. The Old Guard still wears the 
white tail-coat, blue trousers, and bearskin hat. 

Frederick T. Chapman 
Frederick P. Todd 


'There is no history, as such, of the City Guard, the closest being 
the various Old Guard Year Books, published for sale at Old 
Guard Balls. Its early days are mentioned in U.S. Military Maga- 
zine, December 1839; while later periods are covered in William 
Todd, ed., History of the Ninth Regiment, New York, 1889, 7 ff. 
*See Tom Parker, ed., The Huddy & Duval Prints, New York, 
1955, print 14. 

*New York, AGO, General Regulations for the Military Forces of 
the State of New York (1858), Albany, 1858, 250-276. 









































Private, Regimental Dress 


Privates, Company Full Dress 


Officer and Sergeant, Undress 


Private and Sergeant, Full Dress 


Officers, Regimental and Company Dress 
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79th Regiment, New York State Militia, 1860-1861 


New York City Guard, 1857-1861 
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79th REGIMENT, NEW YORK STATE MILITIA, 1860-1861 


(Plate No. 116) 


In November 1858 a writer for the State Military 
Gazette quoted a piece in the New York Herald 
about a new regiment “in kilts and full highland 
costume of the old gallant 42d scotts of the English 
army” being formed in New York City. Angrily he 
added: “Why wish to dress in the style of foreign 
armies, which tends more strongly than any other 
circumstance, to keep up an unkind feeling be- 
tween the native born and adopted citizen.” ' 


Despite this and similar criticism such a Scottish 
regiment was formed in the early months of 1859. 
On 25 October it was formally inspected with 223 
officers and men present. Its uniforms had not ar- 
rived, nor had its weapons, and thus no move- 
ments were executed. Colonel McLeay, its com- 
mander, told the Inspector that “their stuff for 
trousers was expected to arrive from Scotland daily, 
when they would immediately put their uniforms 
under contract for manufacture.” * 


The new command had been designated the 79th 
Regiment, New York State Militia. Quite apparent- 
ly, this number was specifically requested in order 
to establish a link of tradition with the British 79th 
Regiment, the Cameron Highlanders. The number 
in the New York line being vacant, the request was 
granted. Subsequently the Regiment gained several 
nicknames, including “Highlanders,” ““Cameron 
Highlanders,” “Highland Guard,” and “‘Bannock- 
burn Battalion.” * 


When the 79th was inspected again in October 
1860, its men were wearing their undress uniforms— 
the same ones they wore to war the following year: 
“ .. handsome State jackets with red facings, blue 
fatigue caps and Cameron tartan pants.” * At the 
same time effort was being made to outfit the unit 
in kilts for full dress, and by the outbreak of the 
war this seems to have been accomplished. It is 
pictured in Harper’s Weekly, 25 May 1861, entirely 
in kilts and a photograph taken about the same 
time (on which the plate has been based, in the 
main) shows clearly the details of kilt, sporran, 
stockings, and glengarry.° A kilt and a glengarry, 
furthermore, are in the war museum in the State 
Capitol, Albany, and leave no doubt that the tartan 
is Cameron of Erracht. 


The 79th found itself in early 1861 with some 
300 men, divided into six companies. Not strong 


enough to be selected on the first call, it intensified 
recruiting and volunteered for three years service. 
When mustered into Federal service on 29 May 
1861, it contained 895 men and officers, including 
a pipe band and drum corps. Its commander was 
then Lieutenant Colonel Samuel M. Elliott.® 
Getting enough plaid to make trousers for over 
500 recruits must have been difficult enough, and 
kilts were out of the question. But they did get the 
trews for the New York Times described them in 
its story of the 79th’s departure from the city on 
the 2nd of June,’ and next day a Baltimore Ameri- 
can correspondent found them in the same garb.* 


The famous Seventy-Ninth, or Highland Regiment, of 
New York, also arrived [in Baltimore], and attracted an 
immense concourse of people to see their denuded ex- 
tremities and picturesque costume. Some disappointment 
was felt by the crowd, however, from the fact that only 
a third of the force was apparelled in Highland style, the 
remainder wore a blue jacket, trimmed with red facings, 
pantaloons of a dark plaid, and a fatigue cap of blue 
cloth. They were accompanied by a band of sixteen per- 
formers, and a corps of twenty drummers. The entire 
regiment numbers eight hundred and nineteen officers 


and men. 

The regimental historian of the 79th has written 
that neither the kilts nor the plaid trews were worn 
at First Bull Run. “. .. when we went into Virginia 
[the Highland dress] was laid aside, together with 
the plaid trousers worn by all the men on ordinary 
occasions, and we donned the ordinary blue.” * De- 
spite this lapse the Regiment retained its trews 
throughout its war service as several contemporary 
pictures of it prove. 

John P. Severin 
Frederick P. Todd 





‘(New York) State Military Gazette, 16 November 1858. 
*Report of Inspection, 4th Brigade, N.Y.S.M., 25 October, in An- 
nual Report of the Adjutant General, New York State, 1859. 
‘War Dept., AGO, List of Synonyms of Organizations in the Volun- 
teer Service of the United States .. ., Washington, 1885. Fora 
time before the war a British subject, Roderick W. Cameron, had 
been very helpful in raising the regiment; its first war colonel was 
James Cameron, killed at First Bull Run. 

‘William Todd, The Seventy-Ninth Highlanders, New York Volun- 
teers, in the War of Rebellion, Albany, 1886, 1-3. 

‘This photograph was turnished by Brigadier General Lawrence 
Beattie, Museum of the City of New York, one of whose ances- 
tors served in the 79th. 

*Todd, op. cit., 1-4; N.Y. Tribune, 3 June 1861; War Dept., AGO, 
Official Army Register of the Volunteer Force of the United States 
Army, 1865, II, 551. 

"3 June 1861. 

‘Quoted in the Charleston Daily Courier, 10 June 1861. 

*Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, I, 185. 
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COLLECTORS FIELD BOOK 


MEMENTOES OF THE DONALDSONVILLE 
ARTILLERY 

Lieutenant Colonel William M. Owen of the 
Washington Artillery of New Orleans described the 
members of the Donaldsonville Artillery as, “All 
Creoles and gallant soldiers.” ' This little known 
unit is listed under a variety of names: Donaldson- 
ville Artillery, Donaldsonville Cannoneers, Le 
Canonniers de Donaldsonville, Cannoneers of 
Donaldsonville, and the Artillery Company of 
Donaldsonville.’ 

The unit was organized in 1837 in Donaldson- 
ville, Louisiana, about sixty-five miles northwest of 
New Orleans, on the west bank of the Mississippi." 
Although it continued in existence through the 
Civil War, it did not serve in the Mexican War, nor 
did it enter the Confederate service immediately 
after Louisiana’s secession. Members of the battery 
enlisted individually in the Confederate Army for 
service with the battery, and, on 18 September 1861, 
the cannoneers left Donaldsonville. With them they 
took a mulatto fifer who had been with the battery 
over twelve years, and two noteworthy guns, //onore 
and Fidelite. Both pieces had been cast in 1792, cap- 
tured from the French in the Peninsular Cam- 
paign, and, in turn, captured from their British 
captors at Chalmette, during the War of 1812.’ 

The Seven Days saw the battery’s first appear- 
ance in a major engagement. Under Captain Victor 
Maurin the organization served in the 5th Brigade 
of Longstreet’s Division. Its subsequent engage- 
ments included Second Manassas, the Antietam 
Campaign, Fredricksburg, Chancellorsville, Get- 
tysburg; and, under Captain R. Prosper Landry, 
the Wilderness Campaign and Petersburg. From 
Gettysburg on, it served as Company B, Garnett’s 


‘Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, New York, 1888, III, 97. 
(Hereafter referred to as B&L) 

‘I am indebted to Member Thomas Harrison, Historian, Depart- 
ment of Military Affairs, State of Louisiana, for searching his files 
for information, and for turning up the various names of the or- 
ganization. The most common designation seems to be “Donald- 
sonville Artillery.” “Donaldsonville Cannoneers”’ is listed in the 
index, B&L. “Cannoneers of Donaldsonville” appears in the Loui- 
siana Historical Quarterly, July 1921, 388. The uniform button 
bears the French designation. 

‘Information supplied by the Department of Military Affairs, 
State of Louisiana. 

‘Ibid. 


(later Richardson’s) Battalion, III Corps, Army of 
Northern Virginia.° 

The battery’s composition varied during the war, 
perhaps as a result of casualties. In September 1862 
it was listed as having two 10-pounder Parrott 
rifles, one 3-inch, and three 6-pounder smooth bore 
guns.° At Gettysburg it had one 10-pounder Par- 
rott and two 3-inch rifles.’ 

The battery surrendered at Appomattox and was. 
not reorganized until July 1875. It underwent sev- 
eral reorganizations in ensuing years, and served as 
Battery C, Light Artillery, Louisiana Volunteers in 
the Spanish-American War. It was mustered out of 
service 8 December 1898 and disbanded.* 

Among the cannoneers during the Civil War was 
Second Lieutenant Antonio R. Sanchez. Memen- 
toes of his service preserved by his descendants in- 
clude his parole, a uniform button, a photograph, 
and a certificate of service. 

The parole is a printed form, quite similar to that 
shown on page 9 of this issue of the Journal. The 
name of the bearer and other information have 
faded to illegibility but the signature of the paroi- 
ing officer W. M. Owen is quite legibile.’ 





‘Henry A Wise, The Long Arm oj Lee, Lynchburg, Virginia, 1915, 
I, 284. (Hereafter referred to as Wise.); BAL, Il, 317; Il, 497; I, 
601; II], 146; III, 237; IV, 183; IV, 594; IV, 752. 

* Wise, 1, 284. 

"Marker at battery position, Gettysburg National Military Park. 
‘Information supplied by the Department of Military Affairs, 
State of Louisiana. 

*By agreement between the commissioners who arranged the 
details of the surrender, the paroles were signed either by Con- 
federate commanding officers, or by their staff officers. ( War of 
the Rebellion. Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, 
Series I, v. 46, Part 3, 709-710.) The parole is signed by W. M. 
Owen, apparently the William Miller Owen of the Washington 
Artillery. Of the four Louisiana batteries present at Appomattox, 
two were in III Corps. Landry’s Battery (Donaldsonville Artillery) 
was in Richardson’s Battalion. Edward Owen’s Louisiana Battery 
was in MclIntosh’s Battalion, then commanded by William Miller 
Owen. (B&L, IV, 751-752) Sanchez, in his statement of service, 
does not state that he returned to the Donaldsonville Artillery 
after being cut off at Burgess’ Bridge, but that he returned to 
“Genl. Lee’s army.” The list of prisoners paroled at Appomattox 
appearing in the Southern Historical Society Papers, XV, 1887, 
shows Sanchez as a member of McIntosh’s Battalion, commanded 
by William Miller Owen. Other known personnel of the Donald- 
sonville Artillery, with the exception of a few escapees, were 
listed on the roster of Richardson’s Battalion of Light Artillery. 
It would seem that Sanchez was reassigned to McIntosh’s Battal- 
ion upon rejoining the main army at Amelia Court House. 
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The button is 14 inches in diameter. It is similar 
to that of the Ordnance Department of 1833 and 
of the French Artillery of the same period in that 
it bears the crossed cannon and flaming shell.’ 
In addition, it bears the inscription, “Le Canonniers 
de Donaldsonville.” The Le is in the lower angle of 
the guns. The rest of the inscription is placed 
around the edge of the button. A star at the lower 
edge of the button separates the words “Canon- 
niers”’ and “Donaldsonville.”” The inscription on 
the reverse of the button reads: “* TW & W * 
PARIS.” 





The photograph shows Sanchez in an enlisted 
uniform resembling in some respects that of the 
5th Company, Washington Artillery of New Or- 
leans.'' The tips of a crossed cannon device can be 
seen on the kepi. The jacket has a badly askew 
rolled collar and shoulder straps. The sword ap- 
pears to be a foot artillery type, presumably of 
Confederate manufacture. The belt is of dark color 
and a pelican device, characteristic of Louisiana 
insignia, can be discerned on the buckle. 

The certificate of service was granted by the 
Louisiana Division, Association of the Army of 
Northern Virginia. 

The handwritten portion of the certificate states 
that Sanchez entered the Confederate service in 
“September 1861” as a “private in the Donaldson- 
ville Artillery and participated in the following en- 
gagements: Seven Pines, Mechanicsville, Gaines’ 
Mill, Fraziers’ Farm, and Fredricksburg. Was then 
elected lieutenant and commanded my section in 
the battles of Gettysburg and Petersburg. Was cut 
off with Genl. Anderson corps from Burges Bridge 
[sic] on Hatche’s run [sic] and fought with it to 
Amelia C. H. where I joined the rest of Genl. Lee’s 
army and with it surrendered at Appomattox C.H.” 

The button, the parole, the certificate of service, 
and a five dollar Confederate note were framed to- 
gether by Sanchez and hung in his home during his 


lifetime.'* The photograph was preserved separately. 
William K. Kay 





"MC & H, V, 94. 
"Ibid, 101 ff. 
‘*Statement of Brigadier General William L. Kay, USA, Ret. 





Antonio R. Sanchez, C.S.A 


GILBERT GAUL PAINTINGS 


Some years ago, while in Nashville, Tenn., I chanced 
to stop by The Hermitage Hotel. In the lobby I 
came across some of the most fascinating and in- 
teresting pictures I have ever seen, depicting scenes 
from The War Between the States, two of which 
were, to me, beyond compare. Some little while 
ago I learned that exquisite reproductions could be 
purchased for one dollar per print from the hotel, 
and I immediately obtained the set of eight. 

These paintings are by an American artist named 
Gilbert Gaul, who was born in Jersey City, N. J., 
in 1855. After studying at the National Academy 
of Design in New York City, and under J. G. 
Brown, Gaul turned his attention to the study of 
military subjects, particularly The War Between 
the States, and it was but a little while before his 
reputation was made. In 1880 he painted “‘The 
Stragglers”, which won for him an associate mem- 
bership in the National Academy. This was the 
first of his pictures which attracted national atten- 
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Holding The Line At All Hazards by Gilbert Gaul, Original in Hermitage Hotel, Nashville, Tenn. 
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tion. In 1882 he painted “Charging the Battery,’ 
considered by some to be the greatest war painting 
ever produced, and this gained for him full Acad- 
emy membership. There followed many remark- 
able studies, including “Silenced,” ““With Fate 
Against Them” (which vies with “Charging the 
Battery” as one of Gaul’s greatest works up to that 
time), “Encouraging the Line,” “The Heavy Road,” 
and, of course, the series of eight now in The 
Hermitage Hotel. 

Of these eight paintings, in addition to the one 
reproduced herewith, the subjects (all Confederate) 
are: a young cavalryman leaving home, a forager 
on his way down a country road, a picket on duty 
on a wintry day, a group of Yanks and Confeder- 
ates playing cards between the lines, a family group 
receiving news from the front, a horse standing by 
the body of his rider, and a bivouac “Before the 
Dawn.” 

I have gotten such a big kick out of these pic- 


tures that I felt I should like to share my knowledge 
of them with other members of THE COMPANY. 
They are beautifully done in color, and the detail 
is fascinating. Any one who has a copy of “Battles 
and Leaders” will have seen several of Gaul’s pic- 
tures reproduced therein, one of which is “With 
Fate Against Them,” in the fourth volume. 
Carroll H. Walker 


ANSWER: “HRI” INSIGNIA 

(MC&H, VII, 86) 
I am quite positive that “HRI” stands for Hudson 
River Institute. Prior to the coming of public high 
schools into our school system there were many 
private secondary schools. Hudson River Institute, 
also known as Claverack College, was located in 
Claverack, New York. It was coeducational. The 
male students were required to participate in mili- 
tary drill once each day, with a dress parade twice 
each week. 
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The uniforms worn were made in Hudson. My 
mother has two college catalogs (dated 1895 and 
1897) which show the type of uniform worn during 
that period. Coats were dark blue with a single row 
of buttons for sergeants, corporals, and privates. 
The large regulation chevrons of the period were 
worn. Cadet officers had three rows of buttons on 
their coats. 

On the caps were wreaths with initials. I can not 
make them out for sure, but they probably are 
“HRI.” The postmaster in Claverack, Mr. Harry 
Sagendorph, remembers seeing the students march- 
ing when he was a boy (his brother was a student 
at the time) and he says that they wore the insignia 
described. He also states that the style of cap 
changed at the time of the Spanish-American War. 

The Chatham Courier published an article con- 
cerning the HRI or Claverack College. A consider- 
able number of students enlisted at the time of the 
Civil War; out of the 65 who volunteered, only 15 
returned from the battlefield to the college. It is 
possible that the daguerreotype which Colonel 
Todd has was taken about that time. 

Ali that is left of the HRI now is the old armory 
or drill hall, built in 1864, which now serves as a 


warehouse for the G.L.F. (a firm selling cattle feed, 


fencing, and other farm supplies). 
Arthur V. Crego 





No doubt by now you have fully identified your 
daguerreotype with the H.R.I. but the following in- 
formation may be of interest to you. I have, in'one 
of my button books, an illustration of a staff type 
button as per this sketch: 
The identifying caption states: “Hudson River 
Institute, New York, 1888 gilt.” 
Capt. F. C. Townsend 


THREE LEATHER COCKADES 


On 22 July 1785 (when the United States Army 
was scarce a year old) Secretary of War Knox or- 
dered the “union” cockade, of black and white rib- 
bon, or cloth, then being worn, replaced by one of 
black. He added that “‘a piece of black leather for 
the soldiers well polish’d is durable & has a re- 
spectable appearance.”' By “soldiers” he here 
meant enlisted men, presumably officers continued 
to wear silk cockades. 

Doubtless pieces of black leather, tooled to re- 
semble cockades, had been worn before this date 
although I can find no record of such use in the 
Continental Army. At all! events, leather cockades 
had come to stay. War Office orders of 30 January 
1787 called for: 


Cockades—Infantry and artillery, black leather, round, 
with points, four inches in diameter. 


And those of 9 January 1799 specified: 

All persons belonging to the army, to wear a black 
cockade, with a small white Eagle in the center. The 
cockade of non-commissioned officers, musicians and 
privates, to be of leather with Eagles of tin. 

Turning to the uniform regulations of 1814, we 
find black leather cockades, “four and a half inches 
diameter, with a gold eagle in the center,” speci- 
fied, although the loose wording leaves room to as- 
sume that the general staff could wear silk cockades 
and the infantry had silver eagles.’ 





‘Knox to Colonel Josiah Harmar, 22 July 1785, MS in Harmar 
Papers, William L. Clements Library. 
“Changes in the Uniform of the Army of the United States,” 28 


June 1814. 
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With this introduction I turn to the three cock- 
ades illustrated here, all supplied by separate 
sources. All are of tooled black leather, and of the 
same general shape and size. 

No. 1, contributed by Major J. Duncan Camp- 
bell, is four inches in diameter. The circular device 
on the fan is of tooled black leather and is a close 
approximation of the button worn by the Regular 
Artillery from 1802 to 1813. He believes this to be 
the cockade worn on Artillery chapeaux de bras 
about 1808. 

No. 2 is from the U.S. National Museum, and is 
believed to be from a U.S. Marine officer’s chapeau 
of about 1812. The brass eagle is of the same de- 
sign as is found on belt plates and shakos of this 
period and later, through the 1830's at least (see 
MC&H, V1, 20-21). 

No. 3 is from the West Point Museum and is 
stated to have been worn by a Captain Maynard of 
New York Militia in the War of 1812. The tiny, thin 
brass eagle is of an unusual shape and has four eye- 
lets wherewith to sew it to the cockade. Its diameter 
is four and a quarter inches. 

Other surviving cockades of about 1800-1815 
present further variations. Some are entirely round 
(i.e., without the fan on top or.the slice out of the 
bottom), and these usually have a button in their 
center. It should be recalled that when the British 
Army replaced its hats with caps in 1800 the cock- 
ade on the latter had a regimental button in its 
center except in the case of Grenadiers.* 

Additional information on the subject of cock- 
ades would be welcomed. 

Frederick P. Todd 


‘GO, Horse-Guards, 24 February 1800. 


Question: U.S. ISSUE CARBINE CARTRIDGE 
BOXES OF THE CIVIL WAR 


The price list of ordnance stores for 1865* men- 
tions cartridge boxes for Smith’s and Merriil’s car- 
bines and cartridge boxes and belts for Sharps’ and 
Warner’s carbines. Definitive information on these 
or other such patterns of the period is wanted for 
use in the JOURNAL in either answer or completed 
article form. 


Robert L. Miller 


' Ordnance Memoranda No. 1, Washington, D. C. 
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GAZETTE 


The Secretary has announced the approval of the 
Board of Governors of the following ladies and 
gentlemen as active members of THE COMPANY: 


Richard B. Abbott, Sanger, California 

John W. Boyle, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 
Major Daniel B. Cullinane, Jr., U.S. Army 

Col. Roland H. del Mar, U.S. Army 

Dr. Anthony J. Flood, Jr., Watertown, New York 
Karl T. Frederick, New York, New York 
Thomas E. Hall, North Haven, Connecticut 

Page Arnold Herbert, Columbus, Ohio 

George B. Jarrett, Aberdeen, Maryland 

William F. McLaughlin, Eureka Springs, Arkansas 
Romeo Menduni, S. Amaro De Oeiras, Portugal 
Capt. Robert H. Moore, U.S. Army 

Col. George Alanson Parker, U.S. Army 

Lt. Col. Henry S. Parker, Marblehead, Mass. 


Capt. John J. Plosay, Jr., U.S. Army 

Herbert H. Price, North Quincy, Massachusetts 

Lt. Vorin E. Whan, U.S. Army 

Robert Sydney White, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 

Mrs. Audrey J. Zumbrunnen, Pontiac, Michigan 

7 + = 
Captain Ross F. Collins, organizer and chairman 
of this year’s COMPANY meeting at Annapolis, 
has arranged with our hosts a very promising pro- 
gram which should fill every moment for those 
lucky enough to attend. Full details will be sent 
to all members in plenty of time to make arrange- 
ments. However, we would like to remind mem- 
bers that there will be room for exhibits this year 
and that the theme will be Colonial America. Mem- 
ber George Keester will be in charge of exhibits. 
The displays will be restricted solely to those items 
brought and set up by members. Nothing should 
be shipped to Annapolis for the meeting. 
* ” = 

Member Arthur Merwyn (Doc) Carey, expert in 
antique firearms, passed away at his home in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on 29 October at the age of 65. 
He had been suffering from a heart ailment for a 
number of years. 

Long an enthusiastic collector of antique fire- 
arms, Doc disposed of his collection some years 
ago to devote himself to research and writing on 
their manufacturers. His American Firearms 
Makers, a catalogue of American guns and gui- 
smiths since Colonial days, was published in 1953; 
a companion, English, Irish, and Scottish Firearms 
Makers, was brought out in 1954. At the time of 
his death, he was working on the fifteenth of a 
projected 25 chapters of Famous Firearms in Amer- 


ican History. Among other things in this volume 
he hoped finally to present to the world the proof 
that one particular pair of dueling pistols were 
those used in the Hamilton-Burr duel. 

After working for several publishing and ad- 
vertising companies, Carey joined Fortune maga- 
zine aS an advertising representative when the 
magazine began publication in 1930. He became 
its Eastern Advertising Manager six years later. At 
his retirement in 1953, he had come to be known 
as “Mr. Fortune” because of his long and distin- 
guished service to the publication and because of 
his commanding presence and genial nature. 

To his wife, the former Edna [urner, go the 
sympathies not only of all the COMPANY members, 
but of all who knew and loved him. THE COMPANY 
was Officially represented at the funeral by the 


Secretary, an old family friend. 
+. * . 


The mail has brought us four issues of ‘“‘The 
Bulletin” of the Washington Model Soldier Society, 
indicating the steady growth of this group since 
our mention of its formation in MC&H, VII, 27. 
Several COMPANY members regularly participate in 
its meetings, its writings, and its illustrations. The 
president of this military miniature group is none 
other than Member Edward Ryan; his address: 
4829 Drummond Ave., Chevy Chase 15, Maryland. 
The editor is Member George Keester, Curator of 
the Naval Academy Museum. 

* * * 
Member Joseph Hefter, Apartado 517, Mexico 1, 
D.F., Secretary of the Military Arts Research So- 
ciety of Mexico, has notified us of the aims and 
activities of his group. Its principal work is supply- 
ing its members with copies of inaccessible re- 
search material for their own work. The group 
specializes in the military histories of the Latin 
American countries. The Society has opened a 
military art gallery and is planning a set of 200 
color plates on the uniforms and equipment of the 
armed forces of Mexico, from Aztec and Mayan 
times to the present. Mr. Hefter offers the assist- 
ance of the Society to COMPANY members whose 
research leads them south of the border. 

* * * 


A few members were lucky enough to meet or buy 





books from Member Alfred B.C. (Red) Batson 
while he was living in Paris. He has now returned 
to this country and settled in Valley Forge, Penn- 
sylvania, where he has set up “The Fife and 
Drum” for the handling of books and prints in the 
general field of militaria. Doubtless most of us 
have received his first American list and notifica- 
tion of the publication of the first four of his series 
of uniform prints on the Continental! Army as ad- 
vertised in this volume of the MC&H. 


* 7 * 
Member Robert H. Rankin, Lieutenant Colonel, 
U.S.M.C., writes of his plans for a book on Navy 
and Marine Corps uniforms. It is to be published, 
we understand, by the U.S. Naval Institute. More 
on this later. 


* * * 
Although not a member of THE COMPANY, many 
of us knew or corresponded with Major H. P. E. 
(Pat) Pereira, Curator of the Scottish United Serv- 
ices Museum, The Castle, Edinburgh. It was most 
saddening, therefore, to learn of his recent death. 
His assistant, W. A. Thorburn—an enthusiast on 
U.S. Cavalry—is carrying on as the Acting Curator. 


a + * 


Since the first meeting last April for members 
residing in the Washington area, reported in the 
Summer issue MC&H, there have been three sub- 
sequent’ gatherings which bear reporting. On 10 
June twelve members met in Harold Peterson’s 
fabulous basement museum. The evening’s theme— 
an evaluated bibliography on U.S. martial arms— 
was effectively presented by a panel led by Peter- 
son and composed of Meade Patterson, Jerry Reen 
and Russ Stryker. The group, swollen to 18, gath- 
ered at Rowland Gill’s on 20 October. The theme— 
U.S. military insignia—elicited considerable in- 
terest. Presented and discussed were Rowland’s 
collection, Marine Corps properties brought by 
Lieutenant Colonel John Magruder, and items 
from THE COMPANY collection brought by Harry 
Wandrus. Bob Miller hosted the meeting on 20 
January, with twelve attending. The theme was 
U.S. uniforms with items from Bob’s, Bill William’s, 
and from THE COMPANY collection holding the in- 
terest of the group. Members in the Washington 
area are looking forward to a May meeting at 
Meade Patterson’s with flintlock firearms the 
subject. 

We are pleased to note that members in another 
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locale have met in a like fashion and plan to con- 
tinue. J. R. Fowler invited members in the Los 
Angeles area to his home in Santa Monica on 21 
January. Eight members were present and general 
interests were discussed. Future quarterly meetings 


are planned. 
* * 


KEEPING TRADITION ALIVE 


On 14 July 1853 the first formal contact between 
Japan and the United States was made at Kuriha- 
ma on Tokyo Bay. Commodore Matthew C. Perry, 
U.S. Navy, carried a letter from President Fillmore 
addressed to the Emperor of Japan which was to 
have far reaching consequences. He was accom- 
panied by 300 officers, bluejackets, and marines. 
This escort included two bands. A mission, second- 
ary to the delivery of the letter, was to impress the 
Japanese. Therefore, full dress was the uniform of 
the day. As described in Hawk’s Narrative of the 
Expedition of an American Squadron to the China 
Seas and Japan:' “The officers, as had been or- 
dered, were in full official dress, while the sailors 
and Marines were in their naval and military uni- 
forms of blue and white.” * 

On 14 July 1953, in a move to foster better 
American-Japanese relations, the centennial of this 
historic event was jointly celebrated on the same 
spot by local Japanese and U.S. Navy elements 
stationed at the nearby Yokosuka Naval Base. 
This observance took the name “Black Ship Festi- 
val” from the name given Perry’s squadron by the 
Japanese—“Black Ships of Evil Mien.” In 1954 
and 1955 the Festival was repeated. It is expected 
to continue as an annual event. 

At the Festival, the landing of Perry and his 
escort is reenacted in accordance with the descrip- 


tion in the Narrative: 
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The Marines led the way, and the sailors following, 
the Commodore was duly escorted up the beach. The 
United States flag and the broad pennant were borne 
by two athletic seamen, who had been selected from 
the crews of the squadron on account of their stalwart 
proportions. Two boys, dressed for the ceremony, pre- 
ceded the Commodore, bearing in an envelope of scarlet 
cloth the boxes which contained his credentials and the 
President’s letter... . On either side of the Commodore 
marched a tall, well-formed Negro, who, armed to the 
teeth, acted as his personal guard. These blacks, select- 
ed for the occasion, were two of the best looking fellows 
of their color that the squadron could furnish. All this 
parade was but for effect. * 

In the first photograph of the Festival, we see 
the “boys” carrying the boxes containing the letter 
and credentials followed by “Commodore Perry” 
flanked by his two negro bodyguards. In the 
thought that an historical pageant should be cor- 
rect in detail, the following comments are offered. 
A quick comparison with the illustrations in the 
Narrative reveals certain inconsistencies. The uni- 
forms of the Commodore and the midshipmen are 
fair approximations of uniforms of that period al- 
though in contemporary illustrations they ap- 
pear to be wearing frock coats instead of dress 
coatees, and white trousers instead of blue. 

It is the opera bouffe attire of the bodyguards 
which defies imagination, however. Except for the 
cuffs, their jackets are faintly reminiscent of the 
U.S. Army musicians’ of the period. But the crest- 
ed brass helmet with the leopard skin band is 
utterly incongruous. Perhaps the outfits were rent- 
ed for the occasion from a Tokyo costumer. The 
Narrative is silent as to the bodyguards’ turnout 
and its illustrations do not show them. It is logical 
that the bodyguards, being members of the squad- 
ron, were seamen and thus were wearing the usual 


bluejackets’ clothing. 
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The second photograph of the Festival shows the 
sailors representing Perry’s escort. They wear the 
present day summer whites and have been provid- 
ed with straw hats. However, the straws are the 
ten-gallon version rather than the flat-crowned 
narrow-brimmed sailor straw of the period seen 
in the illustrations of the Narrative. While the 
bodyguards are absent from these pictures as are 
the Marines, one clearly shows the two “athletic” 
flag bearers of “stalwart proportions.” 

Despite the above antiquarians’ critique of de- 
tails, the Festival appears to have been conceived 
in inspiration, executed with enthusiasm, and wise- 
ly perpetuated from year to year. It is believed to 
be unique in the annals of the U.S. Navy and, for 
it, that service deserves a “well done.” We hope 
other historic naval events may be as appropriately 


commemorated. 7) Col Brooke Nihart, USMC 





. Performed in the Years 1852, 1853 and 1854 under the Com- 
mand of Commodore M.C. Perry, United States Navy, 3 vols., 
compiled by Francis L. Hawks, Washington, 1856. 

*Ibid., 1, 252. 
‘Ibid., 1, 254-255. 





Contemporary lithograph showing Commodore Perry’s landing at Gore-hama, Japan, 14 July 1853. 
Reproduced courtesy of the U. S. Marine Corps. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


During the interval since the last issue went to 
press two important books on American military 
history and traditions by members of THE Com- 
PANY have been published, and it is a real pleasure 
to note them here. The first to appear was Cadet 
Gray written by Editor-in-Chief Frederick P. Todd 
and illustrated by Member Frederick T. Chapman 
(Sterling Publishing Company, $7.50). Colonel 
Todd has filled this large book with an interesting 
text and a multitude of illustrations. All phases of 
cadet life are covered as well as their dress, arms, 
equipment, and insignia. Actually, the book is 
broader than its title indicates, for it continually 
compares and contrasts the practices of the cadets 
with those of the Regular Army at the time. 

Frederick Chapman has contributed 15 hand- 
some and accurate full color paintings of cadets with 
their arms and equipment. Other illustrations in- 
clude both early and modern drawings and photo- 
graphs of scenes and artifacts and some halftone 
reproductions of paintings of early cadets by such 
other COMPANY members as H. Charles McBarron, 
Jr., and Colonel Harry C. Larter. 

This is not a book for West Point alumni only. 
Every student of American military lore, no matter 
what his specialty, will find much to intrigue him 
between its covers. 

The second really important volume on military 
Americana produced by a COMPANY member this 
quarter was The Huddy & Duval Prints edited and 
published by Associate Editor Tom Parker with an 
introduction by Vice-President Anne S. K. Brown 
(Rampart House, $30.00). This volume, which is 
planned as the first of a series, contains 18 hand- 
colored prints from the famous U. S. Military 
Magazine of 1839-1842, together with the original 
accompanying explanatory text. The subjects se- 
lected include the Regular Army, Navy, and Ma- 
rine Corps as well as various volunteer organiza- 
tions. The reproductions are excellent, and the 
colors are accurate. It is a magnificent volume and 
has been sponsored by THE COMPANY as a signifi- 
cant contribution to the study of American military 
history and art. The edition has been limited to 500 
copies, and these may be purchased directly from 
Member Parker at 14 Beechwood Road, Hartsdale, 
New York. 


Other members of THE COMPANY have also been 
busy this last quarter with publications of a more 
specialized nature. Member Frederick E. Ray, Jr. 
has recently written and illustrated The Story of the 
Alamo, a 32-page graphic narrative of the celebrat- 
ed battle at San Antonio, Texas, in 1836. Obviously 
based on careful research, his black-and-white 
drawings are spirited, realistic, and accurate. Of 
particular interest is a bird’s eye view of the Alamo 
as it appeared during the siege, showing the vari- 
ous gun positions and the interior arrangements of 
the improvised fort. Copies may be obtained from 
member Ray for 50 cents by writing him at 3008 N. 
2nd Street, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Extending the range of his work on regimental 
histories, Member C. E. Dornbusch has crossed 
the frontier into Canada. In 1955 he compiled and 
published a Preliminary List of Canadian Regiment- 
al Histories, the first of its kind ever to appear. 
Consisting of 52 mimeographed pages, the bibli- 
ography embraces books on about 200 or more 
regiments and corps and is well worth its price of 
$2.00. There are indices of authors, titles, and units. 

Working tools like this may seem dull fare to 
some, but without them little history would be 
written. That Dornbusch plans to widen his cover- 
age is apparent from signs of his growing knowl- 
edge of Australian military history. For copies of 
his lists of regimental histories, members should 
write him directly at Cornwallville, New York. 

On the current author’s list also is our Associate 
Editor Henry I. Shaw, Jr. With Major Charles S. 
Nichols, Jr., U. S. M. C., Member Shaw has writ- 
ten Okinawa: Victory in the Pacific, the latest in the 
Marine Corps’ official monograph series on World 
War II to come off the press. 

This is no place to review an operational history 
of such scope, size, and competence as Okinawa. 
Like its predecessors in the series, the volume pre- 
sents the Marine actions in great detail and with 
ample accessories to make it comprehensive and 
readable: maps, plans, photographs, battle orders, 
lists, and tables. It takes no effort to congratulate 
our colleague and his associates on a fine job of 
military history. Copies may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. for $5.50. 
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There are three books this quarter of particular 
interest to gun collectors. The first of these is El- 
mer Keith’s Sixguns by Keith (The Stackpole Com- 
pany, $10.00). The author is a renowned hunter, 
marksman, and ammunition designer. His sections 
on the use of revolvers and their potentials are 
generally excellent and reflect his many years of 
experience. His chapters on the history of revolvers, 
however, are weak and could have benefited by 
some heavy editing to eliminate contradictory 
statements and inconsistencies in spelling. 

The second book is The Confederate Brass- 
Framed Colt & Whitney by William A. Albaugh 
3rd (Privately printed, $3.50). An announcement 
that this book was about to appear was carried in 
the last issue of the Journal, and it is a pleasure to 
announce that it has lived up to the hopes held out 
for it. The history of the Griswold & Gunnison 
and the Spiller & Burr revolvers is treated in au- 
thoritative detail, and there is an extra bonus in 
the form of data on the Georgia pikes also made 
by Griswold. Copies may be obtained from any 
arms book dealer or from the author, 620 Walnut 
Street, Fails Church, Virginia. 

The third book on firearms to appear this quar- 
ter is a British publication, Spanish Guns and 
Pistols by W. Keith Neal (G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 42s 
or about $6.00 from American dealers). For many 
years Spanish firearms have been largely neglected 
by writers in the field. Thus this volume is indeed 
a welcome addition to any arms library. The illus- 
trations are excellent, and the text clearly describes 
both the evolution of the firearms industry in 
Spain and the individual characteristics of guns 
made in different localities. Unfortunately, the 
author has confined himself entirely to the finer 
quality arms and has ignored military pieces. This 
phase of Spanish firearms is still in dire need of 
treatment. In addition to his own comments, Mr. 
Neal includes excerpts from Espinar’s 1644 treatise 
on guns and shooting and a complete translation 
of Isidro Soler’s “Historical Account of the Gun- 
makers of Madrid” which was originally published 
in 1795. Students of American rifles will be partic- 
ularly interested in Espinar’s comments on the 
theory and methods of patching rifle balls. 


Three books, or promises of books, in our field 
have come out of France in recent months. All 





should be of considerable interest to members. The 
first, already published, is Jean Brunon’s Grenadiers 
de Napoleon, a 57-page collection of pictures deal- 
ing with the Foot Grenadiers of the Imperial 
Guard. Quite a few plates are in color, and all are 
exquisitely reproduced. This is, by far, the finest 
and most useful illustrated work to appear on the 
Grenadiers. Sets are limited and numbered, and 
can be obtained for 4500 francs from Jean Brunon, 
174, rue Consulat, Marseilles, France. 

The first fascicule of L’Armee Imperiale Russe, 
1805-1815, has just appeared. It is written by 
Member Marcel Gayda with colored illustrations 
by Captain Krijitzki. Also a limited work (500 
copies), it is published by our distinguished con- 
temporary La Sabretache. The book describes the 
organization and uniforms of the Russian armies 
that fought Napoleon I and will contain, in all, 50 
plates. It is a model for concise and well-arranged 
uniform books. Further information can be secured 
from Edouard G. Poisson, Treasurer, 39, rue 
Vaneau, Paris Vile, France. 

Finally, another Sabretache book has been an- 
nounced: Les Corps de Troupe de |’ Emigration 
Francaise, the story of those Frenchmen, loyal to 
Louis XVI, who fought the Revolution under so 
many foreign flags and in such bizarre regiments. 
Vicomte Grouvel is the author of the first volume 
on the French troops in the pay of Great Britain 
and Holland. Baron Louis de Beaufort, a fine mili- 
tary artist, will do the plates. More will be said 
about this book later. 


RECORDS 


A recent record of great interest to American col- 
lectors is a 45 rpm recording sponsored and sold 
only by the Seventh U. S. Cavalry Association. It 
contains “Garry Owen,” “She Wore a Yellow Rib- 
bon,” and “Sergeant Flynn” performed by the 
U. S. Army Band and Chorus. Instrumental ver- 
sions of “Garry Owen” have been available in 
some number, but to our knowledge this is the best. 
“Sergeant Flynn” is less well known than the other 
two, but it contains a number of the old cavalry 
bugle calls such as “Boots and Saddles,” “Charge,” 
etc. Interested persons should send one dollar to 
Forrest M. Beeson, Commander, Seventh U. S. 
Cavalry Association, 1932 West 43rd Place, Los 
Angeles 62, California. 
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O.. starry Eagle is about a year old. We 
feel he symbolizes RAMPART HOUSE’s desire 
to bring the American past to you. 

Despite’ our small size we have high flying 
ambitions for our Eagle. Our primary purpose is 
to publish accurate but popularly written and ex- 
tensively illustrated books, and prints, on Ameri- 
can military history, uniforms, weapons, insignia, 
accoutrements and related topics. 

Toward this we have published the first 
volume of The Huddy & Duval Prints. A hand- 
some book containing eighteen hand-colored fac- 
similies of rare old American military prints. The 
famous 7th Regiment of New York has utilized 
our unique services, in their 150th Anniversary 
Celebration for everything from commemorative 
stamps, seals, programs, advertising material and 
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IRAMIPALL TT EOUS1B 
Bablishers of American Méilary Art 


medals to the decor of their Grand Ball. RAM- 
PART HOUSE was also selected to design and 
publish their 150th Anniversary history, “Pro 
Patria et Gloria”, for their distribution. 

Our Eagle is now engaged in several new 
projects. One is producing the first phase of a 
series of inexpensive colored prints depicting our 
armed forces, from early days to late. 

The scope of RAMPART HOUSE activities 
is evidenced by the variety of our efforts for the 
7th. We welcome opportunities for new publica- 
tions and services, and hope to make RAMPART 
HOUSE synonymous with quality, accuracy and 
reasonable price. 

P.S. Our address is P.O. Box 41, Hartsdale, 
New York. 
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All Branches 
Out of print books 
bought and sold. 
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The Desvarreux 
Continental Army uniform 
reproductions in color. 


Alfred B. C. Batson 
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Send 50¢ for latest catalogue listing over 700 
guns and pistols, including ‘ine flint and per- 
cussion pistols and rifles, Colts, Remingtons, 
fine group of cased sets and U.S. military 
guns and pistols. Also have on hand the finest 
collection of rare French flasks obtainable. 
The detail and workmanship of these flasks 
is the finest. 
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Corr's Inc. offers great Military and Historical figures from all over the 
world for your selections. These figures are truly outstanding and are 
made by the finest craftsmen and artists. When you come to Washington 
for a visit, Corr's Inc. would be delighted to show you their unrivalled 
collection of miniatures. To see Corr's linc. large collection of historical 
models of all types is a must. 


One of the largest collections in the United States 
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ra Antique and Collectors’ Guns 


2926 N. HENDERSON AVE. © DALLAS 6, TEXAS 


An ethical service to collectors. We specialize in 
antique guns, books pertaining to guns, and col- 
lector’s cartridges. 


We buy old guns and historical items of Texas 
and the Confederacy. We are always seeking 
gun collections for outright purchase or to liq- 
uidate on a commission basis. 


Our current catalog, fully illustrated 50c. Lists 
on books, cartridges and gun screws are free. 
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